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GARDEN TERRACES 



WHEN we reach elaborate expres- 
sions of the gardener's art, we are 
far away from the quaint old enclosed 
gardens from which such things sprang. 
Yet the raised terrace, flanking or sur- 
rounding the garden, is own brother to 
the enclosing yew hedge. We may see 
in the noble gardens at Hatfield, illus- 
trations of much of the best character 
of old English terracing. Grand, as has 
been described, is the efl^ect at Monta- 
cute; admirable also at Bramshill; and 
if we had no example remaining, it 
would be easy to conjure up the beauty 
of a mossy terrace and an old balus- 
trade, with a peacock there loving to 
flaunt its glories in the sun, from which 
to overlook a w^ell-arranged parterre, 
where perhaps a lovely fountain decked 
the centre, or a goddess vested in the 
lovely hue of lead adorned the scene. 
We may turn, then, as at Montacute, 
into some beautiful garden-house and 
here the garden architect has scored 
many a triumph. No better exemplar 
to the modern worker could be taken 
than those admirable buildings. But, 
of course, the garden architecture is 
not confined to the building of summer- 
houses upon terraces. Some may like 
to have their retiring-place aloft in a 
tree, like the quaint old summer-house 
in the lime at Pitchford Hall. The 
bowling green-house at Medford Hall 
is another excellent example and the 
magnificent dovecote or columbarium 
in the garden at the Vyne, with its mel- 
low brick, giving character to its classic 



features, and its tiled dome, shadowed 
by the majestic oak, might be an inspir- 
ation to many. The garden-houses at 
Severn End and Charlton, Kent, are 
equally noteworthy. 

However, to return to the terrace, 
which might form an inexhaustible 
theme. Its character must depend pri- 
marily upon its situation. It does not 
always flank a garden. Sometimes, in 
multiplied form, it constitutes, as at 
Barncluith, the garden itself. It has its 
variety of character also in its partic- 
ular form. It may comprise balus- 
traded walls, or plain or even embat- 
tled parapets; it may be composed with 
green slopes, or it may take character 
from its hedges. It is often of stone, 
but sometimes, as at Packwood, there 
are fine examples of excellent work in 
brick. It has its flagged ways, its turf 
walks and its gravel paths. 

The terrace can rarely fail to be asso- 
ciated with the stairway, and here again 
is extraordinary variety of character. 
Andrew Reid, whose ''Scots Gard'ner'' 
was published originally at Edinburgh 
in i683, and was the earliest Scottish 
book on the subject, desired, if it were 
possible, that a straight pathway should 
lead down to the centre of the terrace, 
and there, by a double stairway, give 
access to the garden below. In some 
cases, the terracing is of very fine 
architectural character. What better 
could be wished than the famous ter- 
race shadowed by the limes at Haddon, 
with its romantic memories of Dorothy 
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Vernon and of her flight with young 
John Manners? Admirable again are 
the terraces at Cranborne Manor, and 
the fine clas- 
sic example at 
Clifton HaU. 
Nottino'ham. 
The terraces 
at Groom- 
bridge with 
their stair- 
WcWS and vari- 
ous features, 
are a study in 
themselves, 
and there are 
examples at 
St Catherine's 
Court. Bath, 
and Wollaton 




The Upper Terrace, St. Catherine\s Court, Somersetshire 



slopes with level tops, rising one above 
another — a kind of moulding of the 
ground, such as we see at Lochinch, 

having very 
beautiful ef- 
fect. These 
various exam- 
ples of fine 
work in gar- 
dening w^ill 
serve to show 
how^ really 
wide is the 
choice and 
how many 
opportunities 
are presented 
to those who 
have realised 
the beauty 
of fitness in 



Hall, Not- 
tingham, which are delightful. The garden design. 

magnificent terraces at DrummondCas- Among the many beautiful houses 

tie, overlook- that adorn 

ing the char- and gladden 

the county 
of Somerset, 



acteristic gar- 
de n there, 
have merits 
that are con- 
spicuous. We 
find in some 
places, a state- 
ly description 
of architec- 
tural terraces, 
with massive 
features of 
classic stone- 
work, as at 
MargamPark. 




B a 1 c a r r e s . 
Harewood and Linton Park. At the 
other end of the scale are terraces 
which are no more than green grass 



View from tlie Upper Terrace, St. Catherine's Court, Somersetshire 



few possess a 
sweeter charm 
than St. Cath- 
erine's Court, 
near Bath, 
long the resi- 
dence of the 
late Hon. Mrs. 
Charlotte 
Olivia Drum- 
mond. Here 
the character 
of the gardens 
is d e r i ^' e d 
from the steepness of the ground. Suc- 
cessive terraces, with grass slopes and 
balustrades, approached by fine flights 
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of steps, which have a remarkably 
picturesque effect, are the leading fea- 
tures. This special character of the 
gardens at St. Catherine's Court is 
well seen as the visitor stands by the 
porch of the house and looks up that 
long seriesof flights of steps by which 



wards the distant trees, with a garden 
foreground in which quaint yew-forms 
rise up from amid boldly planted shrubs 
and masses of flowers. Rarely w^ill 
such huge clipped yews be seen as 
those giant sentinels of irregular coni- 
cal form, which flank the approach to 




The Terrace, Kington House, Bradford-on-Avon 



the sylvan crest of the hill is reached. 
The old stonework, the terraces, balus- 
trades and urns, the grass slopes, the 
wealth of foliage, the flowers impart- 
ing colour, and the ferns, their deli- 
cate green in many a sheltered nook, 
all contribute to make a garden-pic- 
ture which would be hard to excel. 

Or one may stand at the west cor- 
ner, upon the terrace looking over to- 



that upper garden. It has been by 
bold planting that the fine effects have 
been gained. And, simple as the ar- 
rangement is, all the available space 
is well utilized, and it is delightful to 
pass from level to level upon the hill, 
discovering the successive charms. 

Then the formal garden is quaintness 
itself. Walls, gates, and charming 
grilles of iron, with trees, shrubs and 
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flowers in abundance, invest it with 
individual charm at every season of 
the year. 

There are more stately terraces in 
Scotland than those of Barncluith, but. 
go where we may. we shall find none 
so full of the ravishing sweetness, or 
so happily embodying the features of 
the architectural and natural styles as 
those here depicted. Reid^s principles 
rather than his details are exemplified 
here, the character of the ground hav- 
ing enforced 
the disposi- 
■ ion of the stair- 
ways. There 
are four ter- 
races or walks 
most pictur- 
esquely and 
beauti ful ly 
planned and 
constructed. 
The bed of the 
Avon is some 
fiftv feet be- 
low the level 
of the lowest 
of them and 
the declivity 
is very steep. This lowest w^alk is a 
grass terrace, deeply shaded by trees, 
and at one end is a quaint old garden- 
house, with a twisted double stair- 
way leading to its upper story, while 
at the other end is a charming cir- 
cular basin, from which rises a low 
fluted column with a vase-like top filled 
with flowers, throwing up a sparkling 
jet of water. The balustrade at the 
edge of the dechvity is very charming, 
and the nature of the slope causes the 
wall to curve near the fountain. A 
beautiful acacia grows upon the ter- 




The Terrace, Barnclinth, Lanarkshire 



race, and its lovely enduring green and 
beautiful flowers add much to the 
charm of the place. At the end of the 
terrace near the fountain are two rus- 
tic arches under the upper wall, and a 
rustic stairway leads up to the higher 
levels. 

The retainingwallof the second ter- 
raced walk is covered with ivy and 
climbing plants, and crested with char- 
acteristic vases. Above, upon the level 
which it bounds, is a gravel walk, with 

a border of 
flowers, giving 
access at one 
end to a second 
garden-house. 
Roses border 
the way, and 
there is a stone 
band support- 
ing the next 
higher level, 
overgrown with 
w^all-flow^ers, 
ferns, etc. 
Mounting the 
steep, we reach 
the third ter- 
race which is a 
beautiful grass walk, bordered by a long 
flower bed and commanding a charm- 
ing outlook over the sylvan gorge. The 
retaining wall of the fourth level is 
again clustered with climbing plants, 
and there are several }'ew trees along 
the upper border. Very quaintly are 
these cut. and they possess a curious 
attraction, on contrast with the gay 
flower beds which nei^^-hbor them. A 
balustraded wall with a vase, is behind 
the terrace, and there are many pleas- 
ant places to explore, the forecourt of 
the house being on that side. 



